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of the Plantagenet kings, and in part to the happy geography
of an island which it was,difficult to invade.
Adam Smith believed that the order of things in which
commerce came before agriculture, in which, as he says/
it was the cause and occasion instead of being the effect of the
improvement of the country (I. 390) was somehow wrong:
and that it was "slow and unnatural" beside the .order
exemplified by "the rapid advance of our North American
colonies of which the wealth is founded altogether on
agriculture." (ibid.) But in fact nothing has been more
remarkable than the inability of new countries to grow rich
on agriculture, in the first instance. Lord Durham in 1839,
when compiling his report on Canada, looked with wistful
eye to the prosperity and bustle m the States across the
border with their good roads and thriving settlements. He
ascribed it to a superior policy of land settlement. Superior
to that of Canada it may have been, but it was defective in
itself. For not until the Homestead Act of 1862 was a really
democratic land policy introduced. What Lord Durham
had witnessed was the favourable reaction of the countryside
to the rapid growth of industry and commerce in the coastal
regions which it served. Ths commerce was based on
maritime enterprise; and from it America, east of the
Appalachians, obtained the resources wherewith to cross the
mountain barrier and develop the great riches of the interior
continent. Similarly, it was gold and not agriculture which
precipitated British Columbia, Australia, New Zealand and
South Africa into economic manhood.
In nineteenth-century England the struggle between town
and country was fought around the Corn Laws, and ter-
minated in favour of the towns. Adam Smith wrote at
about the time when England was becoming an importer of
corn on balance. She had not always been self-supporting.
In early days, when the Hansards of the North and the
Italians of the South (the "Flanders Galleys" of Venice and
the Genoese carracks) handled the foreign trade of England,
corn frequently entered from the Baltic. Landlords could
make more profit from raising sheep and selling wool than
by raising corn.in the England of 1450-1550; and Tudor
statesmen viewed with alarm the diversion of land from the